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Most of these cartoons have appeared in 
the following magazines and newspapers: 
The New Yorker 
Saturday Evening Post 
PM 

Collier's 
King Features 
True 

Direction 

Some of the drawings are appearing for 
the first time. 
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"Oh dear, the elastic is about gone." 






“Oh, good! Bananas must be on the market again.” 









“Would you mind not reading out loud!" 
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"The second from the left's not bad." 















“Then it’s agreed, gentlemen, that we shall purchase the 
North Line Railroad for 20 million dollars, but we’ll buy a 
war bond first.” 















“I understand we’re going to educate Europe.” 







“Is that a person to person call?” 



“Frankly, Mrs. DuPois, a pound of prevention is worth an 
ounce of cure." 
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"Hey, Joe, this gentleman from the Ballet Russe wants to see you." 





"Looks like another peace feeler!' 












“You’re beautiful, you’re lovely, you're adorable. You should go places. 
Say the word and I’ll put you on the County Committee. ’’ 



Tm tired of marriage. It's nothing but economic slavery!” 



















"And now a new experiment in radio. We are going to bring 
you a full hour of commercial announcements completely 
uninterrupted by music or entertainment of any kind." 









No, the one polishing his nails isn't from our state. That man dozing next to him is, though, 
and I think that’s one of ours in the group in the back, the one that’s laughing. I don’t know who 
the fellow is making the speech.” 




"Mr. Speaker. About this proposed National Service Act — 
just how will it affect us?” 







. . and in conclusion, Mr. President, I say that if after this great war we are to 
have a federation of all nations of the earth, where would it be more fitting to have 
the seat of government of this great brotherhood of free and friendly peoples 
than right here in God’s country?” 





“You have a way with youngsters, see if you can get him to 
stop calling me ‘Fatso’ without having him quit his job." 














“Could I trouble you for the time?" 



"I have no friends, just relatives.” 






“Not a bad slogan, chief, but have 



thought about the gas' 




‘Til bet that you get out of lots of tight spots by jiu-jitsu, General.” 


















•rbert out of that Progressive School.” 











“So long, Ted, and thanks a billion!” 





“I don’t care where Samson's strength was!” 








“You'll have to seal the pact with blood — we’re out of ketchup.” 




“What's this I hear about you subletting your cell?" 
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:ond fiddle.” 




“Now what did you lose?” 



Everything’s gone to hell anyway. Why fuss about a tie?” 







"Yes, son, I sent for you. What have you done with the funny paper; 




"Business is too good. We’re using singing waiters to keep some of the customers away. 













“Before we give our verdict, Judge, would you care to hear 
something really novel in twelve part harmony?” 




“And as we wander leisurely through this paradise of pristine 
beauty, the glories of nature’s tropical fairyland unfold 
miraculously before our dazzled eyes!" 













Mary, dear, your mother and I feel you should give up the rowing team.” 
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"Well, Gentlemen, anybody can make a mistake." 
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Foreword 


In a work of this brevity it is manifestly impos- 
sible to include every theatre built since the Re- 
naissance, or even to discuss every country and 
the contributions of its architects. For this reason, 
there are obvious omissions for which 1 hope I 
shall be forgiven. The theatres of the Orient are 
omitted entirely. The theatre in Spain is barely 
mentioned, and the Spanish popular theatre not 
at all. In other areas, famous playhouses are 
passed over completely because they are of little 
architectural interest or influence. Some theatres 
are included only because they are representative 
of a type, others because they are particularly 
well documented, and still others because they 
have been the subject of so much interest that 
their omission would reduce the value of this 
book. Since the purpose of the book is evaluative 
as well as historical, I intrude my own opinions 
and interpretations on occasions when I believe 
them to be pertinent. A mere list of playhouses 
has been avoided as much as possible, as have 
listings of statistics, except on the occasions 
where these may be of particular interest or 
relevance. 

Illustration and comment has been restricted 
to permanent theatres, except for a few seminal 
temporary structures of the Renaissance. Some 
interesting festival, exhibition, and outdoor play- 
houses have been erected, particularly in the last 
generation. It was not thought appropriate to in- 
clude them, however, because they have not yet 
had an effect on indoor, permanent construction. 


Theatres erected for nondramatic purposes have 
been omitted entirely, because this is a survey of 
playhouses, not auditoria or stages. The word 
"playhouse" is interpreted to include buildings 
for dramatic entertainment, whether this be 
spoken drama, vaudeville, opera, or dance. 
Theatre project plans over the centuries have 
been influential in the development of new con- 
cepts and theories, and no student of theatre 
architecture can afford to omit them from his 
study of the subject. Projects have been omitted 
from this work only because of the limitations of 
space. Many are, however, listed in the Bibli- 
ography of Sources; the student is urged to con- 
sult them. 

Since the ancient theatre is extremely well 
documented, and reconstructions are based upon 
the painstaking observations of archeologists, I 
have thought it unnecessary to repeat those ob- 
servations. This volume begins with the Re- 
naissance, because the theatre of that period still 
is not entirely understood, and because some 
controversy still exists over the merits of the 
theatres designed during that time. Detailed ob- 
servations are presented as much as is practicable, 
widening into generalizations in later centuries 
as the number of theatres increases beyond a 
manageable figure. No attempt is made to give 
all the historical details about each period, much 
less about each theatre. Comment about modern 
theatres has been kept to a minimum, partly 
through space limitations, and partly because 
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